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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
CORRESPONDENCE 

POET AND COMPOSER AS ALLIES 

Dear Miss Monroe: As a writer of both music and verse, 
your discussion of Poetry and the Allied Arts in the October 
issue of your magazine has an especial interest for me. 

You quote Mr. Case as to the difficulty of arranging a 
program of American songs possessing sufficient variety of 
mood and treatment. I believe one reason for this, in the 
case of the individual composer, is that a publisher be- 
comes accustomed to a certain style from a certain musi- 
cian, and when the musician changes his idiom the pub- 
lisher waggles a disapproving head. It is difficult to 
break away from old patterns and be received as the 
weaver of new, and often one's best work is a long time 
finding itself in print. 

One of the reasons operating against poet and musician 
combining more freely is the scant recognition, even 
obliteration, often accorded the poet-member of the 
partnership. I am moved to a comment not pleasant to 
make, concerning as it does my own kinsmen. Obser- 
vation has forced the conclusion that many musicians are 
a somewhat insular folk; or should one say indifferent? 
Surely not ignorant — at any rate, something that begins 
with I. They are apt to have a kind of unilateral art- 
sense, a squint-view, as it were, at creative expression, a 
proneness to feel not only that music's the thing, but the 
whole thing. It is a not uncommon experience to see the 
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text of a long work printed in a program headed by the 
name of the artist who has set it to music, the poet's name 
appearing not at all. Time and again song-poems are 
anonymously printed, singly and in groups, in the original 
or in translation; and the reader is left to infer — if he 
give it a thought — that the words had "jes* growed." 
There is small doubt that the verse yoked to music is 
often, one may say usually, of negligible inspiration; but 
if it be given the dignity of program-printing, certainly 
the authorship should be acknowledged. I look forward 
to the time when the poet in his association with music 
will be considered worthy of his hire, be that hire nothing 
more than recognition of authorship; to the time when all 
programs shall print, between the title of a song and the 
name of its composer, the bracketed name of the poet; and 
when all music critics, not merely the distinguished few, 
know something of the fellow-arts as well as of music. 

Music-publishers have done much to accent the value 
of the text by giving it separate printing in song publica- 
tions. William Arms Fisher, a composer of songs and the 
editor of an eastern music house, takes the broad view that 
in a song the words are of chief import. 

The creative publisher of sweeping vision and the will to 
dramatize those visions, can do much toward bringing to- 
gether poet and musician and all allied artists. My 
collaboration with Henry Hadley in the writing of an 
oratorio, Resurgam, to which you referred, was originally 
due to the initiative of Mr. Fisher. He asked me for the 
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text for a cantata, and, following his usual method of pre- 
senting his wishes infectiously and with a large measure of 
faith, launched the undertaking almost coincidentally 
with the reading of the letter. When the text was finished 
he invited Mr. Hadley to make the music. Thus was a 
happy unity established: music, poetry, opportunity — for 
certainly the editor or publisher stands for opportunity. 
After the production of the cantata and one other piece, 
Mr. Hadley wrote proposing that we do an oratorio to- 
gether. He said he had "always wished to express in 
music the sombre passing of mortal life and the glory of 
immortality." Upon completion of the text I urged him 
to make suggestions, and while he was at work on the third 
section he asked for the interpolation of a contrasting 
mood. Certainly the text was improved by the suggested 
addition. I was kept in touch with the music from time 
to time, being told for what voices in solo, chorus, etc., 
the various parts of the poem were scored. 

There is no question in my mind that co-labor between 
artists increases the joy which should be the well-spring, 
and not a by-product, of art-creation. 

Louise Ayres Garnett 

REACTIONARY COMPOSERS 

Dear Editor: It has occurred to me many times, and 
with even greater force since reading your Comment in 
October's Poetry, that the present unalliance in America 
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